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i 84fi.J Vital Statistics of a Dixtriet in Java. 

For convenience, I give all the details in a tabular form :- 
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From these statements it will appear, that the births are fewest, 
and the mortality greatest in the town, while the opposite state of 
things prevail in the country, and especially in the more elevated part. 
All this is in accordance with our European experience. Even_ to the 
native constitution the clear air of the mountain side, with the 
thermometer between 70° and 80°, would appear to be more conducive 
to health, than the close atmosphere of the plain, where it is between 
80° and 90°. A nother inference may fairly be drawn froni this inquiry, 
limited as it is, that a native population under the tropics, in the en- 
joyment of peace, with a fair share of industry, a sufiBciency of fertile 
land, and a favourable climate, may increase as an European one in a 
temperate climate with similar advantages. 

I am quite sensible of the limited and imperfect nature of the 
statements I am now submitting to the Statistical Section, and I furnish, 
them only because I am not aware that any of a similar nature for a 
tropical climate, and an indigenous population, have been laid before 
the public. Baron Humboldt's, for some villages in Mexico, are the 
nearest approach, but they relate, not to a purely native, but to a 
mixed native and European population. 



Remarks on the Plan adopted for taking the Census in 1841, vsith 
suggestions for its improvement. By the Rev. E. WYAiT-EDGKLri. 
[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 20th November, 1848.] 

Of the five enumerations which have been made of the people of Great 
Britain, four merely gave the numbers of individuals resident in each 
parish and county; together with some information, more or less 
detailed, concerning their ages, occupations and dwellings. But 
the last census made in 1841, was far more comprehensive. It 
was a catalogue strictly so called; for it not only recorded the 
number of individuals, but it also gave the name and description of 
ea«3i. In theory therefore, nothing could be more perfect than the 
census of 1841 ; but there were imperfections in the practical arrange- 
ment, which have prevented its produdng all -the benefit which might 
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have been expected from it. I shaJl endeavour to point out these, and 
to suggest the remedies; — premising only that my suggestions will be 
applicable principally, if not exclusively, to rural districts. 

The season of Christmas preferalle to that of Midsummer for taking the 

Census. 

1. Hitherto, the census has been taken at the beginning of June; and 
the reason assigned for the arrangement was the greater length of 
daylight at that season, which was thought to afford the enumerators 
more time for completing their labours. But, supposing that the 
appointment of the time had rested with me, I should rather have 
chosen the season when the days were shortest; because the enumerators 
of the rural districts would then have had a better chance of finding the 
labourers at their homes; an important consideration, and one which 
it is worth while making great sacrifices to accomplish. 

Any person will understand my meaning who reflects for a 
moment what a difference it must make to an enumerator, whether 
he be employed to draw up the list of a family from the testimony of 
one or two individuals (perhaps children), or whether he have to draw 
it up with all the members of the family assembled in his presence. 
In the former case, it takes him a long time to render himself 
intelligible; he is perplexed with a variety of contradictory and im- 
perfect answers, and he is obliged to leave frequent blanks in his 
schedule, or, what is worse, to fill them up by guess. In the latter case, 
he sees his work before him, his eye corrects his ear while setting 
down the answers he receives; if one of the party make a false state- 
ment another is sure to interpose and correct it; and the list is com- 
pleted in a few minutes, probably without any, but certainly without 
a material error. 

I speak from experience on this subject, having twice filled the 
c^ce of assistant enumerator in a rural district. On each occasion the 
weather was fine, and, as was to be expected in the month of June, 
men, women and children were engaged in the fields, potato-hoeing, 
podding and other occupations, vvhich being done by task-work 
detained them from home until seven or eight o'clock in the evening. 
The consequence was, that every other cottage at which we arrived 
was found empty and the door locked, or else left in charge of a few 
children or a neighbour, who could give us but very imperfect infor- 
mation. I do not hesitate to say that, had it not been for my previous 
knowledge of the people as their clergyman, our schedules must have 
contained ten errors for every hundred entries. Now, suppose that 
the season appointed for our work had been Christmas instead of June, 
we should then have had the advantage of several hours of dark even- 
ing, during which we might have visited the cottages with the cer- 
tainty of finding the mothers and children, if not the fathers also, at 
home; and our labour would have been lightened with the consciousr 
ness that we were sure of the truth of what we were recording. But 
I need not dwell longer on this part of the subject, because enough 
has been said to prove that it is of the greatest importance for enume- 
rators to have the opportunity oi teeing the. families they describe; and 
that, in rural districts at least, this object can only be accomplished by 
taking the census during the long winter evenings. 
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2. A second objection to taking the census at Midsummer is, 
that so many families are then absent from their proper homes 
(which circumstance, though it does not affect the amount, may here- 
after detract from the usefulness of the census); and so many others 
escape enumeration altogether. 

There is no part of the year, except Autumn, when the population 
is so displaced as in June. The migration of the Irish labourers is 
then commencing. In the English counties, many families of the 
higher and middle classes are making tours, and consequently living 
in hotels or hired lodgings; the peasantry too are scattered over the 
country in search of work. While, with respect to the metropolis, 
not only is there a very large immigration into the parishes of the west 
end, but there is also a considerable emigration of the poor from the 
southern and eastern parishes. The custom is increasing every year 
more and more for operatives of the lowest class to leave London in 
the summer, and seek agricultural employment in Kent, Essex and 
Surrey; they travel with their wives and children, two or three families 
forming a gang or company, and live in barns or in the open air : in 
fact, to a certain degree, they are taking the place of the Irish labourers. 
Now these families are not only omitted from the schedules of their 
respective parishes, where in winter they would have been set down as 
paupers or otherwise, but for the most part they escape enumeration 
altogether. If the farmer employing them be a man who takes an 
interest in these matters, he gives notice that there are such and 
such families on his farm, hut if not, ilmy are entirely lost to the 
census. Whether there is the same kind of summer emigration from 
other large cities as well as from the metropolis, I am not able to say ; 
but when we consider the number of labourers in search of work, 
together with gipsies, vagrants and people attending races and fairs, 
we cannot doubt that the whole amount of the population living in 
tents and barns during the month of June far exceeds 19,742, at 
which number it (together with " persons in boats and barges") was 
reckoned in 1841. 

3. A third reason for preferring Christmas to June (not indeed an 
important one, but still worthy of consideration) is, that it will make 
the time of the census coincide with the end of a year. And, if the 
change be made by anticipation, i. e. from June 1851 to December 
1 850, it will bring it to the close of the decade, — and eventually to the 
close of the century. 

4. There is still another argument in favour of appointing the season 
of Christmas, and that is the circumstance of its being a festival. 
There are persons who would then consider they were performing a 
social duty in giving a list of their households, but who at any other 
time would endeavour to avoid it : and among the higher and middle 
classes this good feeling is increased by the custom, so proverbial, of 
uniting all the family circle at Christmas. 

Of the Birth-place Inquiry, and the means by which it may he most 
e^ectttally carried out. 

The inquiry respecting the places <rf nativity, if not the most im- 
portant, is yet, in some respects, the most interesting portion of a 
census. For (to say nothing of the assistance it may word in ethno- 
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logical and sanatory questions, and the vulgar errors on those subjects 
it may serve to dispel) there can be no doubt that when combined with 
our improved system of registration, this inquiry will render that of 
ages unnecessary; inasmuch as experienced clerks, with well arranged 
registers, and the names and birthplaces of individuals given, can find 
ages in less time than enumerators labouring under so many dis- 
advantages can elicit them. And if this be the case, it will enable 
us to dispense with the most offensive inquiry of the census, and the 
one which forms the greatest obstacle to its future extension and 
improvement. Lastly, let it be remembered that the questions res- 
pecting birth-places are, of all others, the most easily put and the most 
coriectly answered. Many people object to telling their employments, 
and many do not scruple to falsify their ages, but none show any 
reluctance to tell the place of their nativity; on the contrary, most 
persons appear to take a pleasure in it. 

All these advantages of the inquiry, however, were lost in the last 
census of England, owing to the very restricted plan on which it was 
carried out. The enumerator was directed to ask the persons whom he 
visited, whether they were bom in the county within which they were 
dweUing at the time, and, according to the answers he received, to 
write yatn {yes or «o,) against their names. In the abstract after- 
wards published, the results of these answers appeared against each 
parish, hundred and county, in two columns headed respectively with 
the words, " Born in the County," " Bom elsewhere." Thus Dale in 
Lincolnshire contained, in a population of 1,700 persons, 1,622 natives 
of the county, and 78 bom out of it; while, in the borough of South- 
wark, which had in round numbers 100,000 inhabitants, 50,000 
were tabulated as natives of Surrey. 
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Now an obvious remark, which everyone must make when he 
reads this table, is its uselessness. One hardly sees how the information 
which it contains, can further any social or moral inquiry whatever. 
What, for instance, do we gain by knowing that every other inhabi- 
tant of Southwark was bom out of Surrey? The fact throws no light 
on the subject of the migration of the people from the country to 
towns, or from towns to the country; for the inhabitant of Southwark 
who is not a native of Surrey, may, nevertheless, have been bom in 
Middlesex, not half a mile off. And the same remark applies to 
large towns in general, situated as they mostly are on rivers and 
on the edges of their respective counties. 

Valuable tlierefore and interesting as the birth-place inquiry might 
lj.av0 been, it has, in the last census, been rendered useless by the 
manoei in wbioh it has been restricted. 
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The remedy which I would propose is, that the enumerators he 
directed not to inquire whether the individual was horn in the county 
in which he is at present dwelling? (which is an intricate and difficult 
question,) but simply, Where he was horn? and to enter the answei 
as he receives it, or with only such further addition as may be neces- 
sary in order to identify the locality. 

How all these answers should be tabulated in the abstract is % 
subject for future consideration. The square arrangement of counties 
(of which there is such an admirable specimen in the Irish census, 
p. 446,) is not applicable to England, where the counties have no 
individual or distinctive character. But the divisions of Mr. Fletcher's 
map, or some other such divisions carried more into detail, and then 
put into the form of a square table, would be highly instructive and 
mteresting. Or two columns, headed with Toten and Country (or 
similar words), may run parallel with the list of parishes; and all th6 
birth-places being divided into these two groups, the figures in the 
columns may designate the number of inhabitants who come from 
each. In that case, there must be some list or diagram for the purpose 
of defining to which of the classes each place belongs. And it is 
also evident that additional labour will be required on the part of the 
tabi]lator, because, instead of merely counting the Y's and N's of the 
column, he will have first to reduce the localities to classes, and then 
to count the results. 

If the additional labour of this process be considered as an objection 
to the plan I suggest, there will still remain the alternative of altogether 
omitting the birth-places in the abstract, and leaving them for future 
inquirers to consult as they stand in the enumerator s schedules, which 
will always be open for their inspection. Indeed, until we know more 
clearly than at present for what kind of researches this part of the 
census will be wanted, we can scarcely decide how to tabulate it; 
and perhaps the best mode of rendering it available to science, is to 
leave it as it stands in the schedules of the enumerators. 

Of the Age Inquiry, and of the disadvantages arising from the adoption 
of Quinqitennial Periods. 

The third alteration I would propose is similar to the preceding, 
inasmuch as the object of it is to substitute a simple for an intricate 
question; and, by so doing, to render the information not only more 
extensive, but ako more accurate. 

At the last census, the enumerator was directed to enter the 
ages in his schedule by quinquennial periods : — ^that is to say — if an 
individual were fifty-four, he was to write jflfly; if forty-two, he was 
to write do-wa forty; if twenty-six, twenty-five; and so to fifteen, 
below which age the number was to be entered in the usual manner. 

The disadvantaj^e of this arrangement is that, whilst rendering the 
information less precise, and therefore less valuable, it also renders it 
more difficult to obtain: — and this without any compensating advantage. 
For one does not se« what purpose is gained by thus substituting 
columns of fives and tens for the actual sums, — around numbers for 
precise figures, — ^imperfect for perfect knowledge. 

If it be said that the round numbers were sufficiently accurate foi 
the purpose of any social or sanatory question, and that, as it was 
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iBtended to publish them only ia the abstract, farther detail was super- 
fluous in the schedules; still the principal objection remains, namely, 
the trouhle the quinquennial arrangement caused to the enumerator. It 
imposed on hint part of the work which properly belonged to the 
tabulator. In order to reduce the ages to groups of fives and tens, 
he was obliged to be perpetually making calculations, each small in 
itself, but very perplexing in the aggregate : — and this at a time when 
his whole attention should have been devoted to the work of visiting 
and eliciting ihforraation. Division of labour is essential in collecting 
statistics. The enumerator's work is to visit the people, and to record 
their answers as nearly as possible in the terms in which he receives 
them; to modify and classify these answers should be the subsequent 
work of the tabulator. And if the two operations axe not kept 
distinct, embarrassment is sure to ensue, and endless mistakes in con- 
sequence. 

But there was yet a further difficulty in the arrangement, for the 
enumerator had not only to make calculations for himself, he had also 
to contend against the miscalculations of others. Long prior to his 
visit, a rumour had gone forth that there was to be a five years' reduc- 
tion of ages; and when he came, he found people had not been slow to 
avail themselves of it. We may easily imagine the confusion it must 
have caused him to set them right. It was next to impossible to make 
people understand that they were not required to deduct five years from 
their age., hut only to deduct the remainder which exceeded the multiples 
of five their ages contained. No doubt there was a want of will as 
often as a want of capacity to understand the problem. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, the errors which this quinquennial arrangement must 
have given rise to, directly or indirectly, are beyond computation. 

Now the alteration which I propose is that, in future, the enume- 
rator should be instructed : — 

I. Simply to ask the age of the parties whom he visits, and (as a 
general rule) to enter the answer in his schedule, as he receives it. 

II. If, however, the answer be given in round numbers, as 40, 
50, 60, then the enumerator must repeat his question, asking for a 
more precise answer; and if this should be refused, he will put his 
figures between brackets, to denote uncertainty. 

III. If the persons visited decline answering the question of age at 
all, the enumerator must not press his demand, but use his own con- 
jecture; and set down his figures, as before, between brackets, to denote 
that it is a conjecture. 

IV. On the day after the census, or as soon after as may be con- 
venient, the enumerator will proceed to the Clergyman of the parish, 
and in company with him and a Churchwarden, or some old inhabitant 
whom he will be empowered to summon, he wiU compare his schedule 
with the parochial register, and verify or correct the ages and the 
spelling of the names thereby; the verification being underlined, and 
the corrections made in red ink. They will afterwards sign a certi- 
ficate in the following form: — 

" We, Rev. John Smith, officiating minister, William Brown, 
churchwarden (or householder), and Henry Staples, enumerator, of 
the parish of Ayleford, have compared the above Schedule with the 
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parochial register of baptisms; out of 860 ages therein tnentioued we 
have verified or corrected 634 by the said register. And we ha.ve also, 
by the said register, as well as by the register books of marriages and 
deaths, corrected the spelling, so as to render the surname of all the 
members of the same family as far as possible uniform." 

v. Should there be any other than a church register kept in the 
district, the enumerator will proceed to the minister who has the care 
of it, and compare his schedule with it as before. 

VI. He will then proceed with his schedule to the registrar of the 
district, and compare it in like manner. 

_VII. Having compared his schedule with the parochial and other 
registers, the enumerator will compare it with the schedule of the 
previous census; and for that purpose will be empowered to send for 
the former enumerator (if he be living, and in the neighbourhood). 
They will then underline with black ink all the names which are 
identical in the two schedules; and whenever the descriptions annexed 
to the names are contradictory, they will use their discretion in deciding 
which of the two documents is most likely to be correct, and alter in 
black ink, or make a note of them accordingly. Their certificate will 
be as follows : — 

" We, Henry Staples, enumerator of the census of 1851, and 
Thomas Jones, enumerator of the census of 1841, have compared toge- 
ther our respective schedules; out of 860 names entered in the schedule 
of 1851, we find 593 also in the schedule of 1841, and the contradic- 
tions, of which there are 13, we have altered to the best of our know- 
ledge and belief." 

By thus avoiding quinquennial periods as well as everything else 
which tends to create confusion during the process of enumeration, and 
by adopting every available check, we may hope to improve this 
hitherto very unsatisfactory part of the census. But, as I before sug- 
gested, the true principle of carrying out the age inquiry, is through 
the places of nativity. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Statistical Return of Wines entered for Home Consumption from 
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